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BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'S THEORY OF THE EPIS- 
COPATE. 

The famous Essay upon the Christian Ministry has been 
before the public for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
comment upon it at this late date may seem to demand some 
explanation. To some, indeed, a distinctively theological 
or dogmatic theme, more especially a question of polity, is 
distasteful under any circumstance in an age teeming with 
problems of life and philosophy. So the learned Bishop 
of Durham felt. To such we must be content, with Dr. 
Lightfoot, to reply that these questions insist upon consider- 
ation. On the other hand, we believe that eminent writer's 
essay to be the most important contribution to the discussion 
of the ministry which this century has produced, one which 
most likely may prove the last word from the Presbyterian 
point of view. 

Only the more remarkable, therefore, becomes the sub- 
stantial likeness between this essay and its predecessors. 
To speak now only of his method, Dr. Lightfoot is strik- 
ingly original in his philosophic presentation of his case, in 
his thorough and comprehensive grasp of the subject, in his 
able use of the modern historical analysis, and specially in 
his application of the doctrine of evolution with a clearness 
impossible to his forerunners. And yet in argumentative 
material, in comment even upon evidence, there is perhaps 
nothing in his essay which has not been already adduced 
and considered. The loci classic! — Tertullian, Ignatius, 
Jerome, e.g. — are, and must always be, the backbone, if not 
the entirety, of the contention. Even the theory of Rothe 
has its germ in Jerome ; and no more modern a writer than 
Blondel (1645) furnishes for all the coming centuries the 
Presbyterian interpretation of the Fathers. 

It is not without use to realize this fact. There is small 

possibilitv, that any material evidence remains to be dis- 
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covered. Dr. Hatch, no more than Dr. Barnes, can build 
any argument which does not really rest upon the well- 
known foundation ; his interesting numismatics may throw 
a side-light upon a constructed plea ; but neither they nor 
the Didachae, nor the Gospel of S. Peter, are likely to dress 
this theme in any truly novel vesture. And in passing one 
cannot forbear to observe that in all matters of theological 
fact, and in not a few of theological speculation, a wise man 
will read the very oldest and the very newest authors. He 
will almost infallibly find the germ of all the future in the 
past, and he will find, of course, the past's latest evolution 
in the modern. The intermediate space is, as a rule, filled 
with temporary and vanishing speculations ; they served 
their day and generation ; as busy men let us thank God 
they are no longer necessary in ours ! 

Dr. Lightfoot's essay falls naturally into two parts, of 
which the first deals with the origin of the christian min- 
istry, and more especially the episcopate. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to the writer's interpretation of the Church's 
early history in its relation to the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession ; and it seems proper at the outset to define what 
this doctrine means for the purposes of the critique, for cer- 
tainly the term covers many opinions and many dogmatic 
beliefs. These often may or may not be true ; the facts 
which they allege may be of the highest importance ; they 
may possibly so concern the well-being of the Church of 
Christ as almost to account for the Church's existence ; 
while yet an apostolic succession would be conceivable, 
most of such opinions and beliefs being swept away. A 
factor there is, however, which must be present in anj r 
theory of succession which shall satisfy the usage of lan- 
guage in the past. It must be believed, viz.,_ that the apos- 
tles of Christ committed to certain men definite functions — 
namely, of government and ordination — to the exclusion of 
all other men, and that from that day to this such original 
commission has been tradited and exercised ; while if this 
succession is to be episcopal (as the term apostolic succes- 
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sion is universally understood to imply), then the aforesaid 
functions will not be given to all pastors of congregations, 
but will, by the mere • fact of their possession, constitute 
those who possess them into a distinct and higher order of 
ministry in the Christian Church. These elements, then, 
must be present in any historically legitimate theory of suc- 
cession : apostolic commission, exclusive functions — exclu- 
sive both of clergy and laity ; which functions are, first and 
absolutely, ordination ; second and under varying forms 
and modifications, government. These given there is a 
true succession. Men who hold these essentials may take 
opposite views as to the divine obligation of episcopacy, as 
to its necessity to the being of a church, as to the efficacy 
of non-episcopal orders, as to the connection between holy 
orders and holy sacraments. They may be quite indiffer-^ 
ent to the peculiar form assumed by the Episcopal body — 
whether collegiate, as the so-called Methodist Episcopate ; 
missionary, as the original Eleven ; apostolic vicarial, as 
perhaps in the case of Timothy and Titus ; diocesan, as 
S. James of Jerusalem ; papal, as at Rome ; or monastic, as 
in the Irish Church of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Nor is it a vital question whether or not the early bishop 
obtained full recognition for his authority to govern. It 
would not affect the essence of the question if that authority 
was, and always has been, ill-defined. It may be that at 
first the difference between bishop and priest, save only in 
Jerome's language, in the matter of ordination, was little or 
nothing. Possibly the term " presbyter-bishop" would most 
truly describe the earliest situation. All these things, how- 
ever viewed, leave the heart of the matter untouched, if 
onh r over all christians, grouped into flocks larger or 
smaller as convenience might dictate, there was one cleric, 
preeminent of necessity, because the sole source of all sac- 
rament power, and himself holding commission from the 
apostles of the Lord. 

And on the other hand, if one or other of these features 
be removed from our theory, then we no longer hold the 
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doctrine of the succession in any such sense as would 
satisfy its history in theology. Be our language never so 
strong, never so strenuous ; though' we speak almost with 
reverence of the utility of episcopal government, a utility 
which it would be criminal to disregard ; even though we 
speak of the episcopate as divinely originated, meaning 
thereby that the indwelling Spirit has evolved the episco- 
pate in the Church ; still the root of the matter will be 
wanting in our theory if we do not connect the present epis- 
copate with Christ's apostles, if we do not regard them as 
having so established the episcopate as to pass over every 
Church from their own hands into the hands of such an 
officer as we have above described. A break in the chain — 
a space between the apostles and the bishop, a christian 
community left even for a single generation without epis- 
copal government by the deliberate failure of the Eleven to 
provide such care, is destructive of a true succession in the 
historical sense. And it is for this reason that we venture 
to call Bishop Lightfoot's theory a Presbyterian theory of 
the ministry ; although he comes within a hair-breadth of 
the definitions of the past. 

Briefly stated, the Bishop's theory is this: By A.D. 120 
it may be probably conceded that episcopacy was the gov- 
ernment of Christendom. Certainly by A.D. 150 we must 
imagine it practically universal. But episcopacy was not 
established by the Eleven as among those " things com- 
manded" them of Christ. They did not conceive of it as 
the authoritative constitution of Christendom. Neither did 
they as a body ever come to regard it as the fittest expe- 
dient to meet natural emergencies in the Church. Episco- 
pacy was not their joint device, born under the teaching of 
experience, as the diaconate would plainly seem to have 
been. Indeed, the majority of the original college cannot 
be supposed to have so much as contemplated the question 
of a uniform government of the Church. S. Paul's founda- 
tions were left at his death with only the collective head- 
ship of the presbyterate. Episcopacy, as a scheme of gen- 
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eral organization, arises- after the deaths of S. Peter and 
S. Paul, when perhaps the greater number of the Lord's 
immediate followers had passed away. It is the creation of 
S. John. He may have been, and probably was, supported 
in this legislation by a few remaining colleagues, as to some 
one or two of whom tradition reports that they lingered 
in Asia Minor until near the end of the century. S. 
John's great authority commended the plan to the christian 
world, and secured its very rapid adoption. But the Greek 
Churches, whether in or out of Greece, were the last to 
organize themselves episcopally, and did not so organize 
until after the last apostle's death ; a delay, however, which 
excited no surprise nor remonstrance on the part of their 
fellow - christians, made no breach in the catholic com- 
munion, and was not looked upon as imperfection, schism, 
or dissent. 

In a sense, it will be seen, this may be called an apostolic 
succession ; it began with an apostle, or apostles ; all actual 
bishops may be descendants of the first creations. But I 
suppose it would be generally felt that this theory could be 
described as the Johannine, rather than the apostolic, succes- 
sion, and that it cannot fairly be thought a description of 
the succession as words have hitherto been understood. 

The attitude of Bishop Lightfoot toward the facts in evi- 
dence in this question is generally but, as occasion may 
show, not always consistently, very rigidly critical. Ordi- 
narily he allows nothing which is not mathematically 
demonstrable ; he is painfully careful not to import any 
meaning into the statements of early writers which is not 
expressed ipsissimis verbis. No man can read him without 
consciousness of his perfect probity ; but equally certain is 
it that he is more just to his enemies than to his friends. 
For the latter he will imagine nothing — will demand from 
them the pound of evidential flesh ; for the former he has 
what Professor Proctor called, in famous phrase, a scientific 
imagination. 

By such a method the New Testament is made to yield 
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purely negative results. What saith the letter rigidly con- 
fined within the exact limits of its affirmation? The sacred 
text may harmonize with, suggest to the mind, explain the 
well-known historical facts of a little later date, but it 
affords no proof of the existence of the like facts in its 
own day and generation. The text is studied in itself 
alone, and each text almost in its isolation. E.g.: The 
apostles as a body made S. James the Diocesan Bishop of 
Jerusalem. But the fact must not incline us to believe that 
thej* hereby reveal their ideal of government, or that they 
ever put the same into general practice. There is nothing 
to be gained by an examination of this part of the essay. 
The result is predetermined by the method. Few contend 
that Holy Scripture does more than harmonize with the 
theorv of episcopacy. The catholic hvpothesis is an episco- 
pal Church founded by the apostles. The hypothesis is 
based primarily upon the general appearances of Church 
history, upon universal tradition. The New Testament, 
largely epistolary, is addressed to a preexistent Church, 
and sympathizes with its hypothetical government. It does 
not sympathize with the Presbyterian hypothesis. But sym- 
pathy seems to tts all the evidence deducible from Scripture 
as to these questions. Upon the whole, Dr. Lightfoot allows 
the sympathy, but denies its evidential worth. All the 
Eleven combined to found one Church, and put a diocesan 
bishop at its head ; but this affords no color to the belief 
that the Christendom, which in large measure had already 
been converted by these same men before the history of the 
Acts was written, was similarly organized. 

We may turn, then, to Church history. And it doubtless 
may seem just that the same rigid limitation of evidence to 
its literal import should obtain, and that we may jealously 
refuse to allow inferences of the historic imagination. 

We have spoken of the substantial likeness between Dr. 
Lightfoot's essay and the writings of his predecessors so 
far as evidence and the estimate of evidence are concerned. 
The superiority of the great Bishop consists in this : that 
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he substitutes a philosophical theory for a mere contention 
of fact. The old controversialist marshalled his witnesses 
and overbore his antagonist by sheer weight of numbers. 
Dr. Lightfoot ungrudgingly concedes the predominance of 
episcopacy from the very start.; he views it as the type 
fitted to survive. But he maintains that in one race, strongly 
democratic by instict, the evolution was comparatively slow. 
The Greeks were natural Presbyterians (their only likeness, 
we presume, to the Scotch ! ) ~, their conversion to episco- 
pacy was a work of time. The theological effect of this 
theory has been noticed: let it now be admitted that the 
position taken is admirable for its ability. For, first, to allege 
in this day that anything is a gradual growth obtains an 
a friori credence ; the great law of development is the 
modern fetish. We should incline to believe one who told 
us not merely that an institution grew, but even that the 
verj r first germs were a development also. We hardly now- 
adays conceive of a beginning. And, further, the position 
of Dr. Lightfoot demands admiration for the reason that the 
supposed Presbyterian evidence does actually and almost 
exclusively concern the Churches of Greek extraction. 

It will be found that the passages from the Fathers relied 
upon by the essayist fall naturally into two groups. One is 
prior in date to 200 A.D., and is almost contemporaneous 
evidence as to the government of the Grecian Churches (em- 
ploying the term in the large sense) between the death of 
S. Paul and the times of Ignatius, after whom, it is conceded, 
that episcopacy became universal. The other group is al- 
most wholly of the fourth and fifth centuries, or even later. 
That is, these two sets of patristic testimony are separated 
by at least two hundred and fifty years. 

Now before examining individual witnesses, it may be 
well to repeat that episcopacy and episcopal prerogative are 
for us perfectl}- distinct questions. We are not disposed to 
dispute that the prerogative may have been exceeding 
limited in early times. We can w r ith equanimity allow 
Dr. Lightfoot any claim he chooses to make in this re- 
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gard, and therefore hold ourselves excused from an analysis 
of his argument. Our own bishops are sometimes dis- 
posed to complain that they are canonically shorn of some 
of their divinely inherent powers. Similar restrictions in 
the past need not detain us, despite them a bishop ma}? be 
a bishop still. Dr. Lightfoot explicitly admits as much, 
but the admission is very reluctant and its application in the 
course of his argument often verv uncertain. 

We may now take up the case of the Roman Church, 
Grecian of course in its origin, and glance first at "The 
Shepherd " of Hermas. In this author, (circa 140 A.D.) the 
allusions to the Roman clergy are frequent. The essayist, 
however, pronounces them susceptible of very different in- 
terpretations ; they may prove Presbyterianism, they may 
prove episcopacy. It is only, he thinks, because we know 
that Hermas's own brother was at this very time the Roman 
Bishop, that we know anything of the Church's real hie- 
rarchical constitution. The inference, he concludes, is un- 
avoidable ; the Bishop of Rome was still of those very 
limited powers which recall the original "presbyter- 
bishop." 

That primitive official is represented tear £%oyr)v by the 
illustrious Roman, Clement. As to this man let it be 
observed, that certain things are in evidence. The evidence 
is good for any ordinary matter of fact, and is accepted for 
such matters by Dr. Lightfoot. It is the evidence of all 
antiquity : by which phrase we intend both, that antiquity 
contains no contradiction or qualification of the facts 
alluded to, and also that the ancient witnesses are nearly 
contemporaneous, and as numerous as the volume of very 
primitive christian remains ever affords. Under such cir- 
cumstances, such facts are surely to be unhesitatingly and 
frankly admitted : they are neither to be explained away, 
nor strained to inferences which they do not express. The 
writers testifying in these matters are Hegessipus (170 
A.D.) Dionysius of Corinth (170 A.D.), Irenaeus (180 A. 
D.), and all subsequent Fathers who at any time deal with 
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the questions in hand. One of these undoubted facts, then, 
is that Clement wrote the first epistle which bears his name. 
Upon this point Dr. Lightfoot says, " We cannot hesitate 
to accept the universal testimony of antiquity that it was 
written by Clement." {Phil., p. 218). But another fact sim- 
ilarly attested is that this same Clement was bishop of the 
imperial city. Here again, though humorously enough 
with slightly less conviction, Dr. Lightfoot says, "The rea- 
son for supposing Clement to have been a Bishop is as 
strong, as the universal tradition of the next ages can make 
it " {ibid., p. 221 ). Now again, I venture to allege that it is 
an absolute and certain fact that, whenever antiquity speaks 
of a man as holding the bishop's office, it invariably gives 
him a singular position, and understands that singularity to 
consist in the power to confer orders, and of a certain 
presidenc3 r over the presbyterate. Granted this distinction, 
it would seem little matter that, in Dr. Lightfoot's opinion, 
the epistle of Clement -treats the hierarchical question in 
such wise as to compel the belief that the writer was 
"Rather the chief of the Presbyters than the chief over -the 
Presbyters " {ibid., p. 221 ). It will not then be necessary to 
discuss individual passages of the epistle. That passage 
which uses the Aaronic Priesthood in its threefold order as 
evidence that God assigns different duties to different men 
in the Church, and concludes with an exhortation to the 
Corinthians, " Let each of you, brethren, in his own rank 
give thanks to God, retaining a good conscience, not trans- 
gressing the appointed rule of his service" {Clem. R., 
404) ; must not, we grant, be cited as a distinct assertion of 
a threefold ministry. It is an illustration of principle. But 
on the other hand, in view of all early christian history — if 
it be remembered that we are gleaning hints in what Dr. 
Lightfoot calls " a mysterious period " between S. John and 
Ignatius, — if we recall that this is the utterance of an 
acknowledged bishop : then, surely a fair minded man 
would say, the illustration of Clement harmonizes with epis- 

copacv, suggests episcopacy, is a probability in its favor. 
7 
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The limitations of Clement's powers are inferred not 
merely from the lack of recognition of episcopal position by 
Hermas, and the possible ignoring of episcopacy in the 
body of Clement's own epistle : but a moderate prerogative 
certainly appears to follow as by necessity from the epistle's 
opening address — " The Church of God which sojourns at 
Rome to the Church of God which sojotirns in Corinth." 
It may be frankly conceded that episcopacy does not hold 
an over-shadowing place in a Church which can thus begin 
an official communication to a foreign body. This impres- 
sion is further deepened in Dr. Lightfoot's eyes by the fact 
that S. Ignatius addresses the Roman Church in precisely 
similar fashion. It is certainly remarkable that in this one 
epistle to the Romans, contrary to his custom in all the other 
six of his epistles, Ignatius makes no mention of the 
bishop of the city to which he writes. Hardly less note- 
worth}', however, is the effect of this omission upon Dr. 
Lightfoot, and although, as has been'shown, he has admitted 
that Clement was a bishop ; and although he knows and 
owns that the Roman Succession has been uninterrupted 
from S. Clement's days ; yet this curtailment of episcopal 
dignity by Ignatius so impresses him that he continually 
implies an uncertainty of the very existence of episcopacy 
at Rome, and more still, makes the Roman situation, so in- 
terpreted, the corner stone of his theory as to all other 
Grecian Churches. For Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, also 
indites an epistle to the Church at Philippi, in which no 
bishop is addressed or mentioned. And what simpler than 
the inference that Philippi was Presbyterian — a type in- 
deed of Grecian Christianity? Now we confess again the 
strangeness of the facts ; nor very likety is there any wholly 
satisfactory solution to be offered. There may have been a 
vacancy in the sees addressed, when Clement wrote to 
Corinth, Ignatius to Rome, Polycarp to Philippi. It may be 
that the style of an epistle was determined by the writer's 
knowledge of the Church to whom he wrote ; so that Ig- 
natius for such cause, addressed his colleagues in the neigh- 
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boring cities of Asia Minor by name, but the whole com- 
munity of Rome. Perhaps the ill treatment of worthy 
presbyters at Corinth against which S. Clement remon- 
strated was as much the act of the Corinthian bishop as of 
the Corinthian people. Or it may be, and personally we in- 
cline to this opinion, that the episcopal power was hardly 
differentiated from that of the whole christian body, save in 
the one matter of ordination, and was in fact largely a 
moderator's power in all matters of pure administration. 
In short theories innumerable may be formulated. Yet ex- 
ceptional as are the facts, a Church might issue an official 
document, impersonally in its collective character, and still 
be presided over by a bishop ; for thus did Rome, of which 
Clement was ruler, and Clement, says Dr. Lightfoot, was a 
bishop. Conversely a bishop might address a christian 
community in its collective capacity, and yet the city ad- 
dressed be episcopally governed. For Ignatius wrote thus 
to Rome, but the Roman episcopate was unbroken from 
times apostolic, by Dr. Lightfoot's own confession. The 
evidence probably proves weak prerogatives, but does not 
necessitate Presbyterianism. 

The argument e silentio is extended and reinforced, 
though with some hesitation, by the remark that, while we 
hear much of episcopacy in the rest of the world, yet in 
Greece and Macedon we meet no notices of its existence. 
And one may fairly ask, what do we find noticed as to 
Grecian Christianity in the primitive records? We know. 
indeed, that to a great extent the early Church was Grecian : 
even in Rome christians spoke Greek and prayed in Greek 
for well nigh two hundred and fifty years. But what were 
the marked events in Grecian Church history? Who were 
the Greek Fathers, resident in grace and reflecting contem- 
poraneous christian life? Mv memory recalls none except 
an apologist or two, whose scant remains might fill a few 
brief pages. Silence as to the Grecian episcopate ! Why 
there is silence as to everything Grecian after the New 
Testament writings, a silence virtually unbroken from that 
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time to the present. Life was departed from the Penin- 
sula. 

The representation, however, is not true without qualifica- 
tion. There are certain hints and assertions as to Greek 
bishoprics, and these accordingly Dr. Lightfoot sets aside 
as undeserving of credit. Origen tells us that Caius, S. 
Paul's host at Thessalonica, was first bishop of the city. 1 
When Hegesippus visited Corinth, Primus was bishop f and 
the language of Hegesippus implies that there had been 
several predecessors in the see. Dionysius of Corinth says 
that the Areopagite was first bishop of Athens ; a at least so 
Eusebius reports him to have said. Tertullian boldly chal- 
lenged heresy to submit to the test of apostolic tradition, as 
it was to be ascertained in the teaching of all apostolic sees, 
instancing the very Grecian communities principally in 
question. His language is : "The very sees of the apostles 
still preside ; if Achaia is nearest to you, then you have 
Corinth ; if you are not far from Macedonia, you have 
Philippi, you have the Thessalonians ; if you can reach Asia, 
you have Ephesus." * Dr. Lightfoot may choose to call this 
passage " a rhetorical flight." Why it is not evidence, does 
not appear. One thing is certain, however. The passage 
shows Tertullian's opinion that Grecian episcopacj' as well 
as Asiatic was apostolic in its origin. This is indeed the re- 
mark to be made as to all these citations. They evince the 
conviction of men, whose position fitted them to know, 
that Grecian episcopacy was primitive. The evidence is 
slight and in its details may seem legendary ; but it dis- 
plays a settled public opinion of extremely early date, scarce- 
ly reconcilable with the Johannine theory. 

This is the proper point at which to consider two famous 
patristic citations, intermediary in date between the two 
main groups of witnesses. First we may dispose briefly of 
that notorious passage in Tertullian 5 where he sanctions lay 
ministrations in case no cleric can be had. Dr. Hatch's 

1 Ad. Rom., c. 16, p. 23. 2 Euseb., c. 4, p. 22. 3 Ibid. 4 De Prsescr, 37. 
9 De Cast. 
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elaboration of this passage will be remembered. It should 
undoubtedly, however, be regarded as an instance of specu- 
lative theology. As a speculation, it need not offend the 
most advanced champion of episcopacy. It would seem 
useless, however, for Dr. Lightfoot's purpose. Tertullian 
does not testify to a primitive liberty, in a time when there 
■were no bishops. This cannot possibly be his meaning ; 
for Tertullian was ignorant of any such primitive condition. 
He believed episcopacy apostolic. Again, that Canon of 
Ancyra which deals with the ordination of Chorepiscopi 
must be excluded from the witness stand. 1 The text is de- 
fective and it cannot be ascertained. Dr. Lightfoot completes 
it in a Presbyterian sense ; Dr. Routhe completes it in 
favor of episcopacy. Dr. Lightfoot gently intimates that 
Dr. Routhe writes impossible Greek ! We leave it to better 
scholars to decide between giants. 2 Hammond remarks : 
" The text is in hopeless confusion." Under these circum- 
stances we may be allowed to exclude such evidence from 
consideration. 

We have now reached a distinct phase of the subject. So 
far we have been examining the origins of the episcopate 
in the light of what may be called, properly enough, con- 
temporaneous testimony. Clement, an apostolic man, Poly- 
carp, S. John's disciple, S. Ignatius of an age to have seen our 
Lord, are surely the best evidence. Even Hegesippus and 
Dionysius of Corinth, even Irengeus and with a little more 
latitude Tertullian and Origen, are so near to the last apostle, 
or so unbrokenly linked back to his times, as to bring their 
testimony into the same class. Now, however, we are to 
pursue our investigation, by the aid of men very differently 
circumstanced. These witnesses will be cited by the essayist 
to show that his imaginary Grecian episcopate of primitive 
days was remembered in later ages, when the changed face 
of Christendom had generally obliterated all traces of the 
Church's first constitution. 

1 Concil. Ancyr., Can. 13. (Routhe, Rel. Sacr.) 2 Canons of the 
Church, p. 143. Oxford, 1843. 
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Here, then, we need to remind ourselves that patristic 
evidence varies immensely in nature and worth. We all 
incline to treat christian antiquity as a unit ; to regard the 
Fathers as all equally good to prove any pet idea. If we 
admit differences of character and genius, we seem igno- 
rant of the lapse of time, and unsuspicious that bv this mere 
temporal lapse the same genius is made untrustworthy, or at 
least fallible, in certain regards. Doubtless the accepted div- 
isions of Church history by centuries, the ordinary speech 
which talks of the first three centuries, or the eager conten- 
tion that all the first six shall be reverenced, accustoming us 
to overlook the tireless changes of a single generation, tends 
to this insidious error. .And yet change is the very basis 
and sole justification of such historical epochs. The lines 
between these great secular divisions are water -sheds of 
thought and mental temperament. The first three centuries 
are fitly grouped together, for the conversion of Rome made 
an unspeakable difference in the minds of christians. So the 
period of the councils is a legitimate section of history, all 
the more that its limits coincide roughly with the overthrow 
of the Western Empire and with European beginnings. 
Or the establishment of the papacy, whether we say under 
Nicholas I. or Hildebrand, makes the works of Aquinas a 
new species contrasted with the writings of Ambrose or 
Augustine. Yet perhaps the undiscriminating reverence for 
antiquity is not so unfortunate in overlooking the changes 
in mental and moral tone impressed upon men by the lapse 
of years as in failing distincth? to perceive what yet is self- 
evident, that the subjects with which men can at all deal are 
in a measure determined by their date. Plainly Jerome or 
Athanasius is less weighty as a witness to a primitive fact, 
than Papias to whom Eusebius is known to have been im- 
polite, or Hermas whose trulv silly fancies become tolerable 
only when perused for information which the writer never 
intended to give. This is a necessity of the situation. The 
testimony of S. Augustine or S. Ambrose to primitive facts 
is merely traditional ; if supported by their predecessors, it 
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lias weight in proportion to that support, it is the last link 
in a chain. Unsupported, their so-called testimony becomes 
in simple truth indistinguishable from mere conjecture. 

Seldom are such considerations more genuine than in the 
present instance, as may presently appear. Our author has 
passed in review all the christian communities of Grecian 
origin known to historj T , save the Church of Alexandria. 
And here he finds, as he believes, the irrefragable proof of 
his theory. For S. Jerome declares that from the days of 
S. Mark until the episcopate of Heraclas (249 A.D.) the pres- 
byters of Alexandria nominated and elected their patriarch. 
He does not say that the presbyters also consecrated the 
bishop ; but doubtless they did, for his predecessor Am- 
brosiastee tells us that in Egypt presbyters were accustomed 
to seal, consecrate, or ordain, in the absence of a bishop. 
If it be said that Ambrosiastee raav refer only to ordinations 
of -presbyters, then the testimom 7 of Eutychius, himself 
Patriarch of Alexandria in the middle of the tenth century, 
will clinch the matter ; for this writer distinctly asserts that 
the Alexandrian presbvterate both nominated and also con- 
secrated their chief, as late as the episcopate of Alexander 
(326 A. D.) In fact this was an unavoidable practice, since 
according to Eutychius there was but one bishop in all 
Egypt, the patriarch namelv, until the times of Demetrius 
(233 A. D.). 

Now the objection to this story, as a whole, and to each 
of these witnesses in particular, is the general objection ; 
they lived too late. In limine this description of Alexandria 
is incredible, since it is wholly without corroboration in 
earlier times. We have here a tradition that has not been 
tradited, it has not even those faint and shadowy beginnings 
from which legends derive their respectability. Considered 
in itself and apart from the venerable name of S. Jerome, 
the story never could have obtained a hearing. But besides 
the suspicion justly felt of any so late statement, the purport 
of which is seriously out of harmon}^ with the general 
course of history, there are specific reasons for rejecting it. 
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We shall not specially insist that Alexandria furnished some 
of the most eminent and voluminous of patristic writers, in 
the interval between Irenaeus and Hilary Ambrosiastee. It 
is true, the remains of Origen, Clement, Dionysius, and 
Athanasius betray no knowledge of that primitive Presby- 
terianism of which the supposed condition of their own 
city continued to be a survival. But this is not so strange 
as that the historian Eusebius should know nothing of a 
peculiar constitution of Alexandria, or of a radical change 
in that conspicuous see, just consummated in his own 
generation ; for it is the business of the historian to note 
these things, while the Fathers above mentioned scarcely 
touch upon the Church's polity at all. They have not been 
cited, however, altogether without reason. From Origen 
indeed we glean a single passage. He, it will be re- 
membered, is authority for what he calls the tradition of the 
elders, that S. Paul made Caius first Bishop of Thessalonica. 
S. Clement, though still meagre and incidental is equally 
clear in his faith, that episcopacy was the primitive govern- 
ment. Dr. Lightfoot, it is true, instances this Father as one of 
those who still regarded the episcopate as a single order 
with the presbyterate. But S. Clement affirms that, " S. 
John went about from city to city, his purpose being in some 
places to establish bishops." : Nor is he content to regard 
the episcopate as a caprice of this apostle, for he says : 
" How many myriad precepts are there, recorded in Holy 
Scripture, directed to men in particular capacities, some 
dealing with presbyters, some with bishops, some with dea 
cons." 2 Evidently, says Dr. Lightfoot, Clement was led by 
the usage of his day into the error of thinking bishops 
and presbyters distinct officers in Holy Writ. And we would 
add, nothing better than this admitted error could show S. 
Clement's ignorance of any primitive Presbyterianism. In- 
deed, his estimate of episcopacy was fancifully high, as 
may be seen by the following quotation from the Stromata : 
" Orders," he writes, "in the Church here below, viz. bishops, 

1 Ques. Div. Salv. 42. 2 Psedag., c. 3, p. 12. 
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presbyters, and deacons, are imitations, as I think, of the 
angelic glory, and belong to that same (i.e. the heavenly) 
economy." l Now let a plain man ask himself: Could S. 
Clement have so expressed himself without embarrassment 
if, in fact, in his own see-city, the hierachy was constituted 
as Eutychius would persuade us? 

The personal careers of Origen and Athanasius, es- 
pecially of the latter, are even more difficult to reconcile with 
the Eutychian description, than the language of S. Clement. 
Origen, as is well known, became involved toward the end 
of his life in a most distressing controversy with his dio- 
cesan, Demetrius. The question at issue, moreover, was a 
question of Holy Orders and the canons of ordination. 
Demetrius had refused to ordain Origen. But while upon 
a visit in Palestine, the great teacher was persuaded by cer- 
tain of his espiscopal admirers to permit himseli to be or- 
dained presbyter. In the conti-oversy which ensued — a 
controversy involving the chief figure of the Church of 
that day, the Palestinian bishops generally sympathised 
with their guest. It was felt that Demetrius had acted with 
needless harshness. Origen. himself, believed that he did not 
receive justice. Yet it is certain that throughout the 
incident neither he nor any of his supporters intimated that 
Demetrius over-stepped his rights as head of the Alex- 
andrian Church, nor was he ever bidden remember that he 
was but a presbyter-bishop, still less that in Alexandria the 
bishopric was peculiarly Presbyterian. 

The history of Athanasius is more to the point. The 
great Patriarch throughout a long episcopate was opposed 
by a bitter faction in Alexandria. Again and again, 
trumped-up charges were preferred against him before ec- 
clesiastical courts and before civil tribunals, to secure his 
deposition. Now according to Eutychius, Athanasius was 
the first bishop of Alexandria to be ordained by bishops. 
It was his predecessor, Alexander, who issued a decree 
abolishing for the future the old method of Presbyterian 

1 Strom, c. 1, p. 6. 
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consecration. Jerome, indeed, is at variance with Eutychius 
here, as in some other details of the story, and makes the 
change date from Dionysius (249 A. D.). Upon this dis- 
crepancy, allowed to be considerable, Dr. Lightfoot remarks 
that it is reasonable to adopt Ritschl's explanation, to the 
effect that Dionysius attempted to introduce a change, but 
that so great an invasion of their rights being sharply re- 
sisted by the Alexandrian presbytery, the contest lasted 
until the days of Athanasius. Certainly, Ritschl is judi- 
cious in thinking that the supposed change would meet 
with sturdy opposition (although no sign remains of this 
imaginary struggle of sixty years), but is it supposable 
that the adversaries of S. Athanasius who objected to him 
many things true and false, who were incensed at his ele- 
vation and quite ready to allege any irregularity, should 
have failed to raise the cry that ancient liberties were in- 
vaded ? 

The direct evidence in the case of Alexandria will be 
found substantially reducible to the famous passage of S. 
Jerome. As for Eutychius, he is so very late (933-40 A. 
D.), and his character for accuracy is so very bad, that 
even Dr. Lightfoot acknowledges he would have no weight 
if he were not supported by his predecessors. Now here, 
truly, is a strange situation. Jerome tells us only that the 
Alexandrian presbyters nominated their bishop ; but we 
are required to infer that they also performed the consecra- 
tion, because Eutychius says so. That is, Jerome's testi- 
mony fails Dr. Lightfoot in the crucial fact, but the essen- 
tial fact is supplied by Eutychius. 1 The unsupported evi- 
dence of Eutychius, however, is utterly worthless. What, 
then ! Is not Eutychius supported by Jerome? The fact 
is, Eutychius exhibits all the familiar features of a credulous 
chronicler. He is shown to have been strangely ignorant 
of the history and origin of his own see in other particulars 
than episcopal elections. He gives no authority for his 
statements. He embellishes and enlarges the statement of 

1 Eutych. Annal., 1, p. 331. 
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Jerome. In his hands, the custom which Jerome relates as 
a nomination, an election — "unum ex se elcctum, in excel- 
siori gradu collocatum, episcopum nominabanf — has be- 
come a consecration by presbyters. He is ready with his- 
tory to explain the anomaly. There was no bishop in 
Egypt except the patriarch until the days of Demetrius. He 
knows the stages of the evolution. Demetrius consecrated 
three suffragans, Dionysius, fifty years later, twenty more. 
The custom which Jerome does not venture to bring nearer 
his own days than the episcopate of Heraclas, Eutychius, 
writing five hundred years later, prolongs until the Council 
of Nice. It is surely surprising that such a critic as Bishop 
Lightfoot, whose caution rejects the statement of Theodoret 
as to the appropriation of the term bishop to the superior 
order of the clergy as a late and baseless opinion ; who hes- 
itates to accept the opinion of Dionysius, of Corinth, report- 
ed by Eusebius as to the episcopate of the Areopagite at 
Athens, because he cannot be certain that Eusebius quotes 
verbatim ; who pronounces the statement of Origen as to 
the episcopate of Caius in Thessalonica valueless, because 
Caius was a common name ; who appears never in a whole- 
hearted, unqualified, and final manner to have accepted the 
episcopate of S. Clement, of Rome, it is surely surprising to 
find this scrupulous and eminent critic championing the 
novelties of a Eutychius. 

As little reliable for Dr. Lightfoot's purposes is the author- 
ity of Hilary Ambrosiastee. 1 "In Egypt," writes this 
Father, " the Presbyters seal," i. e., explains Dr. Lightfoot, 
ordain or consecrate, "if the Bishop be not present." There 
is in the original of this passage a various reading for seal, 
viz., covsignat or consecrat, and because, as we may sup- 
pose. Dr. Lightfoot cannot decide in his own mind which is 
the preferable reading, he gives prominence to consignat in 
his translation, and to consecrat in his citation of the text. 
Nothing could be more impartial. But it might seem to 
some hardlv safe to press Hilary as a witness to Presbyterian 

1 Qusest. V., et N.T., p 101. 
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orders at Alexandria. Of course, everybody knows that 
the passage is ordinarily read consignat — seals, and is re- 
ferred to confirmation. Such, e.g. is the treatment of Bing- 
ham. 1 But even if the canon, that the more difficult read- 
ing must always be preferred, should obtain, we should have 
no assurance that Hilary referred to anything more than 
the conferring by presbyters of the inferior orders, a suf- 
ficiently common practice. 

The question, then, reduces itself to the statement of S. 
Jerome. His exact language is as follows : " At Alexan- 
dria, from Mark the Evangelist down to the times of the 
Bishops Heraclas and Dionysius, the presbyters always 
nominated as bishop one chosen out of their own body and 
placed in an higher grade, just as if an army were to ap- 
point a general, or deacons were to choose from their own 
body one whom they knew to be diligent and call him 
Archdeacon." 2 It is noticeable that while Dr. Lightfoot 
finds here an inferential consecration, many earlier Presby- 
terian controversialists viewed the passage very different- 
ly, declaring that S. Jerome plainly taught that no conse- 
cration whatever was necessary — election, nomination, 
Presbyterian appointment sufficed. 3 

S. Jerome's true meaning may best be ascertained by a 
review of his theory of the episcopate. As our author points 
out, the identity of the titles bishop and presbyter in the New 
Testament was early forgotten. Irenaeus, Clement even, 
thought that the terms distinguished ranks in the hierarchy. 
The critical studies of S. Jerome speedily detected this 
error, and he was at pains to publish his discovery. Nat- 
urally it seemed to him more important than it does to 
some of this day ; he felt obliged to assume some original 
identity of power and rank which should correspond to these 
interchangeable titles. He speaks as though the two orders 
were not merely entitled alike in the New Testament, but 
as though they were still de jure the same in his own time, 

1 Antiq., XII, c. ii, p. 2. « Epis. ad Evag., p. 46. 3 Vide Skinner's Truth 
and Order, p. 221. 
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when the actual distinction was unquestionable. " The 
Apostle plainly shows,''' he says, "that presbyters are the 
same as bishops." * Again, " If anyone think the opinion 
that the bishops and the presbyters are the same, to be not 
the views of the Scriptures, but my own, let him study the 
words of the Apostle to the Philippians." 8 The important 
thing to observe in these citations is this, that S. Jerome 
writes purely as a critic, as an exegete. He gives us his 
inferences from Holy Writ, but he does not appear in the 
character of a witness to primitive fact, or as testifying even 
to universal tradition. As for his exegesis, whose truth no 
one questions, it was made the more natural, because he 
most likely held .that view of the ministry now current in 
the Church of Rome, viz., that bishops and priests form a 
single order, the priesthood is the feature of their ministry, 
beside which every other difference sinks into nothingness. 
So viewed, all priests are really "the same." "What," he 
says, "is a bishop except the first presbyter ; z\ e,, the High 
Priest." s Holding these speculative vie'ws as to an essen- 
tial identity of the two orders, S. Jerome was next driven to 
account for the difference by which they were so widely 
distinguished in his own generation. For this, too, he has 
a theory. Arguing plainly from the case of the Church at 
Corinth, he tells us that : " Before factions were introduced 
into religion by the prompting of the devil, the Churches 
were governed by a Council of Elders, but as soon as each 
man began to consider those whom he had baptised to be- 
long to himself, and not to Christ, it was decided through- 
out the world that one elected from among the Elders 
should be placed over the rest, so that the care of the 
Churches should devolve on him, and the seeds of schism be 
removed."" * This, we must repeat, is pure speculation and 
entitled to not a whit more respect than would be the 
views of any scholar to-day. It represents episcopacy as 
S, Paul represents the law — as a device "added because 

' Epis., 46, 2 Ad, Tit, I, 5 ; Ep, 46. 3 Quaest V, et N. T. c, 1, " Ad. 
Tit, I, 5. 
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of transgressions." But even the law was divine and 
just so for S. Jerome episcopacy was apostolic. It was a 
world-wide institution, established by the inspired founders 
of the Church. "The Apostles," says he, "the Apostles 
ordained S.James Bishop of Jerusalem." 1 "Timothy was 
ordained Bishop of Ephesus by S. Paul, and Polycarp 
Bishop of Smyrna by S. John." 2 " Lowliness of poverty," 
he savs in another place, "makes a bishop neither greater 
nor less ; thev are all successors of the Apostles." " We 
may know," he writes again, "that apostolic tradition was 
taken from the Old Testament. That which Aaron and his 
sons and the Levites were in the temple, let the bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons claim to themselves in the Church."" 
Language could hardly be plainer to show that apart from 
all theories as to the motives or causes for the institution of 
episcopacv, apart from all private opinions as to a coequal- 
ity existing between bishops and presbyters due to an essen- 
tia] oneness of the sacerdotal character, S. Jerome believed 
the episcopate to be an apostolic, universal ordinance, and was 
absolutely without suspicion of any gradual introduction of 
the bishopric among Greek or other Churches after the de- 
cease of S. John. 

For differences between the two orders he names first, as 
we have seen, government : " Upon the bishop was to be de- 
volved the care of the Churches." But he adds also that the 
bishop alone had the power of ordination. This latter most 
important statement occiirs in that Epistle to Evagrius, in 
which the account is given of the Alexandrian Church. 
The design of this letter, it will be remembered, was to re- 
buke the pride of the Roman deacons. Being but seven, 
in imitation of the number originallv ordered, and charged 
with most important duties in the foremost Church of 
Christendom, the Roman deacons had become puffed up 
and despised the more numerous and often, no doubt, indi- 
vidually inferior priesthood. S. Jerome writes denouncing 
the audacity of certain persons "who would give to deacons 

1 Catal. 111. Writers. 2 Epis. ad Evag. 3 Epis. ad Evag. 
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the precedence over presbyters ; that is, over bishops." He 
then alleges scriptural proof of the identity of the two high- 
er orders. He proceeds to strengthen his contention for the 
dignity of the presbyterate by noting certain unusual pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by presbyters from apostolic days in the 
Church of Alexandria. Why they actually determine the 
bishop there. What dignity ! Even a bishop may not de- 
spise them. " For what," he continues in immediate con- 
nection with this history, " does a bishop do which a pres- 
byter may not do, except ordain?" We venture to submit 
that in view of this distinct declaration of S. Jerome that 
presbyters cannot ordain, and remembering its immediate 
connection with the statement as to the Alexandrian 
Church, we must naturally conclude that there was no 
Presbyterian ordination even in Alexandria, and Dr. Light- 
foot's comment, that though Jerome's direct statement re- 
fers only to appointment of the patriarch, " yet it may be 
inferred that the function of the presbyters extended also to 
the consecration" is not in accordance with his usual caution. 
The examination of these writers of the latter centuries, 
cited as witnesses to a supposed survival of original Grecian 
Presbyterianism, affords to our mind even less ground for 
this theory than the writings of more contemporaneous 
authors. The text of Ambrosiastee is uncertain, and, how- 
ever read, not necessarily Presbyterian. Eutychius is near- 
ly ten centuries after the facts, and, though perfectly clear 
and satisfactory in his statements, untrustworthy in general 
character and without support in the past, unless in the per- 
son of Jerome. There remains the great Latin Father. 
But though he had speculative opinions and spoke some- 
what slightingly of the episcopate, he regarded it as an 
apostolic legacy to'the entire Church, assigned to it ex- 
clusively government and ordination, and in his most ex- 
treme argument in his history of the Alexandrian presby- 
terate, declares the dignity of his copresbyters subject to 
this limitation — they could not ordain. Most admirable, 
therefore, in its calm impartiality, is the conclusion of the 
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Irish theologian, Dr. Salmon, to this effect : that perhaps we 
must admit that the episcopate of Alexandria was char- 
acterized by some peculiarity, that what that peculiarity 
really was we cannot say, but that in all probability it was 
not that which Eutvchius describes. 

It is likely that to many minds the results of such a 
critique may appear far from conclusive. Not a few of us 
are perplexed and irritated by the mere fact that men of 
great learning and character can express and have expressed 
contrary opinions upon the same data. We demand cer- 
tainty, unanimity. Failing that, we deem skepticism truth. 
Since nothing can be affirmed which may not be denied, 
therefore no affirmation is entitled to belief. But for minds 
which know that outside of physical science probability is 
the universal rule, it may, perhaps, appear that ancient 
authors make it altogether preponderatingly probable that 
episcopacy in its essentials was an apostolic institution, ob- 
taining throughout the length and breadth of the most 

primitive Christian Church, 
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